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WO seCi DAY S 
ON THE HUDSON 


THE HEALTH LEAGUE OF 
CROTON, A NEW YORK 
UP-RIVER SUBURB, TURNS 
THE PAGEANT IDEA TO 
GOOD ACCOUNT. 


THE AANSPRECHER 
“Clad in black, with streaming crepe, he 
passed through the market place announc- 
ing the death of an old villager.’ 
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THE same Hudson which lapped the birch- 

bark canoes of the first Americans and 
later was cut by the prows of pioneer Dutch- 
men, saw old scenes revived recently when 
something new in historic pageants was un- 
folded at quaint Croton. Incidentally, ducats 
were added to the treasury of the local health 
league. P. 445. 


UITE independently of this affair, a body 
of people down the river were getting to- 
gether in the belief that large festivals and 
pageants in New York ought to be arranged 
by some single organization of artists, educa- 
tors, social workers and the like. A commit- 
tee was appointed to look into the possibilities 
of such a step. P. 556. 


()RDERS have been telegraphed to Atlan- 

tic and Gulf ports in this country warn- 
ing local officials against allowing the spread 
of bubonic plague from Havana and Porto 
Rico. Passengers at Havana, it is stated, are 
being certified individually before they can de- 
part, freight is being inspected and rats are 
being killed on sight. 


With both Democratic and Republican 

parties voicing themselves through their 
platforms in regard to rural credit societies, 
the experience of Europe with’ these agencies 
-takes on new interest. Mr. von Borosini re- 
counts something of their purposes and value. 
P. 550. 


S OME time ago a correspondent asked THE 

Survey what East and West were doing 
to forestall the social problems bound to come 
with the opening of the Panama Canal. Mr. 
McLean answered for the Pacific coast that 


out there they were fighting for a “better hold. 


upon conditions which now exist.’* One piece 
of machinery to this end has been created in 
‘Seattle by the formation of a “council of so- 
cial agencies.’ P. 546. 


[Ss the truth in a newspaper, and if so, what 

kind of newspaper? To answer this a 
conference of journalists will be held at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Juty 29—Aug. 1. P. 555. 


qe needs of the small farmer in the Mis- 
sissippi flood region. P. 547. 


HE 8-hour bill signed bv President Taft is 

likely to have profound industrial con- 

sequences, as it affects all the ramifications of 
government. r 


1See THe Survey for June 8, P. 417. 
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DAU Cae DACYSS 
ON THE HUDSON 


The critics may quarrel as they will 
over the use of the word “pageant,” but 
until something better is invented it 
stands for the living pictures which un- 
fold the history of any community. Such 
a pageant took place recently at Croton- 
on-Hudson, New York, under the direc- 
tion of Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey, who 
turned from Greek representations, with 
which her name has been chiefly associ- 
ated, to depict life as it was when the 
Dutch, some of whom may have been 
her own ancestors, made their home on 
the beautiful wooded banks of the lordly 
river. 

Charming posters in Dutch colors— 
orange and blue—announced the event 
and people came from near and far to 
witness it. : 

The bit of history selected was from 
the seventeenth century. It was not 
an attempt to unroll the entire historic 
picure of a forgotten past, but to make 
vivid the life of those far-off days when 
the old and the new Netherlands were 
so alike in dress, customs, manners and 
beliefs. All the music used was of that 
period and though new words were 
adapted to the quaint songs, they were 
the same. simple melodies that the Dutch 
boys and girls, men and maidens, were 
singing long before the Declaration of 
Independence rang 
out upon the world. 
Scores of those 
who took part were 
lineal descendants 
of those early set- 
tlers. 

The site chosen 
for the pageant 
was ideal. Mag- 
nificent. trees; un- 
der whose _ shade 
Horace Greeley 
used to walk, en- 
circled the natural 
amphitheater, and 
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THE DANCES. 


the Hudson with the blue hills beyond 
gave a wonderful setting. 

A windmill, gay with hundreds of bril- 
liant tulips about its gray walls, swung 
aloft its weird arms, which moved slow- 
ly and rhythmically—unaided, it must be 
confessed, by wind. It was the central 
feature in the pretty scene. In its lower 
story dwelt the Miller, his Wife, his 
Daughter and Ten Children, who took 
their little porringers and had their bread 
and milk al fresco. A row of pictur- 
esque booths, built of weather-beaten 
boards, housed the butcher, the baker, 
and other village folk. These lined one 
side of the Markt place, while close by 
the basket-maker, the fisherman mending 
his nets, and the village blacksmith were 
busy at their tasks. Vendors of simples, 
ribands, waffes, eggs, thread and needles, 
and dairy products enticed the passers- 
by to purchase their wares. Spinning: 
and weaving were carried on by expert. 
hands. The cows went by to.pasture 
and the stately and dignified schoolmas- 
ter led his procession of children, walk- 
ing with folded hands and singing as. 
they went to his leading from the great 
black letter singing book. Singing also, 
the village maidens danced over the 
green as they went out to bleach their 
linen. A christening, a wedding pro- 
cession—the bride on a pillion—a dance 
of the burghers, numerous fascinating 


folk. dancess oand 
the always attrac- 
tive minuet, fol- 


lowed in succession 
with hardly a halt 
even for the tolling 
of the bell and the 
solemn march of 
the Aansprecher 
aswicled im ablack, 
With streaming 
Clepe «se! (passed 
through the Markt 
place announcing 
the death of an old 
villager. 
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ROUND THE OLD WINDMILL.’ 


There comes a sudden interruption to 
this homely life. The boys who have 
been flying a kite.come rushing down 
the hill in terror. They have seen the 
coming of a band of Wilden (Indians) 
creeping through the forest, single file. 
But the visit proves a friendly one and 
the pipe of peace is smoked and gifts 
exchanged. 

Night falls. The kolf (golf) sticks 
are put away, the booths are closed, the 
curfew rings, and silence settles on the 
little Dutch village. 

It was a genuine pleasure to see such 
accuracy of detail in costumes and prop- 
erties, such smoothness of action, and 
such lack of self-consciousness, for the 
actors seemed to ignore the fact that 
they were being looked at. | More than 
one hundred and fifty of the villagers 
took part. For music there was a harp 
a violin, a clarinet and a cornet. 

This pageant was not given for fun, 
nor for teaching history, though both 
would have been good excuses, but pri- 
marily to interest the community in con- 
certed action for public welfare, and 
secondly to add a few ducats to the 
treasury of the Croton Health League 
which stands for preserving and pro- 
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moting the health and good times of the 
people. 


STRIKING HANDS FOR 
A SOCIAL EMERGENCY 


Mayor Cotterill, of Seattle, has issued 
a call for “a council of social agencies.” 
The oceasion which he and a committee 
of representative citizens urge as an im- 
perative demand for such a concerted 
movement is the impending opening of 
the Panama Canal. This is expected to 
stimulate immigration that “will so aug- 
ment our social difficulties as to create 
a social emergency.” It was therefore 
put up to these agencies to form some 
kind of federation which shall serve 
“as a bureau for the dissemination of 
social intelligence and as a clearing- 
house for the interpretation and develop- 
ment of their social work, without dis- 
turbing the autonomy of the individual 
organizations.” 

lifty or more agencies engaged in so- 
cial work responded to the mayor’s call 
and heartily agreed to organize, under 
the guidance of a committee of twenty- 
five, twelve of whom were appointed and 
given authority to name the other thir- 
teen. The twelve first named are: 
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Matthew B. McBride, for the Roman 
Catholic churches; Rabbi Samuel Koch, 
for the Jewish synagogues; Sydney 
Strong, for the Protestant churches; 
Frank B. Cooper, for the public schools; 
J. K. Hart, for the university; Mrs. -I. 
H. Jennings, for the Women’s Federated 
Clubs; Paul K. Mohr, for the labor, and 
Frank W. Baker, for the commercial 
organizations; H. H. Gowen, for the 
charities associations, and J. E. Crich- 
ton, for the city board.. 

This new council of social agencies, it 
is thought, will be a splendid preparation 
for next summer’s session of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. And the National Conference 
will give the council an auspicious start. 


THE FARMS OF THE 
FOO DESUrE Eh E:R’S 


In all large disasters tales of distress 
and heroism are apt to overshadow, in 
the public mind,. the less dramatic 
features of the situation. For this rea- 
son most people find that they do not 
have a clear conception of the routine, 
if anything so emergent and various can 
be called routine, followed by administer- 
ers of relief. It is especially interesting, 
therefore, to get a close-range view of 
some of the methods which the American 
Red Cross has been adopting in the 
Mississippi flood region. 

The Red Cross has been active in or- 
ganizing local relief committees through- 
out the flooded district. This is in ac- 
cordance with its custom of always en- 
deavoring to make the largest possible 
use of local interest and initiative. En- 
tirely aside, however, from what the 
Red Cross has done there have sprung 
up in various points, strong local relief 
committees. These have been in charge 
of the relief camps and have become 
closely familiar with the needs of the 
refugees sheltered in the camps. ‘ The 
Red Cross maintains close relations with 
these committees, making the best use of 
their familiarity with conditions. In 
Louisiana, for example, with the Red 
Cross recommendation, a combination of 
the local committees of New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge has been converted into 
a state comm‘ttee. Upon this the gover- 
nor as president of the Louisiana Red 
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Cross Board represents the Red Cross. 
The latter plans to carry out a large part 
of the rehabilitation work which must be 
done in Louisiana through the closest 
working relations with this state com- 
mittee. 

It is not possible to make a definite 
statement as to the length of the period 
in which work must be continued, says: 
Ernest P. Bicknell, national director of 
the Red Cross, who continues: 


When we have re-established people in their 
homes and have given them seed for planting 
and food for themselves and animals sufficient 
to maintain them for several weeks, it will un- 
doubtedly be possible for a majority of those 


. assisted to care for themselves thereafter. 


As soon as these people have planted their 
crops and been re-established at home many 
of them will be able to command credit with 
merchants. Some will have to be carried until 
new crops are harvested next fall. I should 
say that some relief will have to be provided 
until September or October, although I hope 
that much the greater part of it may be com- 
pleted within the next six weeks. 

It is quite impossible to make an accurate 
estimate of the amount of relief fund needed. 
I believe, however, that with one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in addition to the funds already in 
the hands of the local committees we should be 
able to meet the most urgent requirements of 
humanity. This would mean that we would 
provide a minimum of seed for planting, a min- 
imum assistance in the repair of buildings and 
that we would be unable to undertake to pro- 
vide many things necessary to make our work 
complete and effective. It is not possible to 
give an estimate of the demand which may 
arise for medical service, nursing, and supplies. 
If the flood is followed by serious outbreaks 
of typhoid and malaria the demands upon us 
may be extremely heavy. Health conditions at 
present are fair but no one can predict with 
certainty the outcome. 


With the subsidence of the water the 
bodies of thousands of dead animals will 
be left scattered through the country and 
there will be much danger of the corrup- 
tion of the water supply. ~The various 
local relief committees have a total of 
about $50,000. This will be expended in 
connection with the money which comes 
to the Red Cross. With a total of $150,- 
000, or much better, $200,000, Mr. Bick- 
nell believes that the situation can be 
taken care of without discrediting the 
public generosity, but he adds: 

As I have indicated above, this is a rough 


estimate based upon the best information which 
I have been able to get together as to the min- 
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imum amount of relief money with which the 
most urgent demands may be met. If we un- 
dertake to supply needy farmers with all the 
seed which they should have, and if we help 
them to purchase horses and mules necessary to 
enable them to carry on their farm work ef- 
fectively, we shall be involved in a very much 
greater expense than the amount estimated 
above. 


THE RAVAGES OF 
THE BOLL WEEVIL 


An estimate based on a careful census 
of certain relief camps indicates that 
substantially 50,000 persons, composing 
the families of small farmers, have been 
driven from home by the flood. These 
constitute the class which will require 
the greatest amount of assistance, for 
they lack resources and credit. The 
plantation owners, in most instances, will 
have sufficient credit to re-establish them- 
selves and to care for their laborers, al- 
though there will be some exceptions. 
‘Cotton planters have suffered great losses 
for several years through the ravages of 
a boll weevil. As a result the flood 
found many of them greatly weakened 
financially and some of them will un- 
doubtedly fail in their efforts to continue 
‘cultivation. On the other hand many of 
the smaller farmers will have sufficient 
assets and credit to pull through without 
much help. 

The time element is an important fac- 
tor in the situation. If the flooded far- 
mer is to raise a crop this year he must 
get his seed into the ground within the 
next two weeks for the crop of cotton, 
and within three weeks for corn or peas. 
The crop on which chief dependence is 
placed is cotton. If the farmer cannot 
-get his seed into the ground in time to 
promise him a crop, he will in many hun- 
‘dreds of instances, be compelled to aban- 
don his farm and move to some other 
part of the country where he can obtain 
day labor on plantations or in the lum- 
ber mills. While this will save his fam- 
ily from starvation it will mean financial 
ruin and the loss of the little property 
which he has been able to accumulate. 

The flood has affected the states of 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The 
water has already receded from most of 
the land submerged in Missouri, Ken- 
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tucky, and Tennessee. It has receded 
from a considerable portion of the sub- 
merged land in Arkansas and Mississippi. 
The farmers in the country from which 
the water has receded are back on their 
lands struggling to regain a foothold. 
Such money as has been available for re- 
habilitation has been expended so far in 
helping these farmers return to their 
lands, 

The chief problem lies, however, in 
the state of Louisiana, which has suffered 
a heavier loss, probably, than all the 
other states combined. The army was re- 
cently preparing to withdraw its men 
and discontinue its emergency relief op- 
erations. Following its withdrawal and 
coincident with the receding of the flood 
the task of getting people back on their 
lands and setting them on their feet will 
fall wholly upon the shoulders of the 
Red Cross and the local committees. 


A SUNDAY WORK BILL 
FORM HESPOSTROFEICE 


The movement for Sunday closing 
of the post offices has reached such pro- 
portions as only to need a boost to make 
Sunday closing—or at least a minimum 
of Sunday work—universal throughout 
the country. At present about 75 per 
cent of our post offices are cutting down 
work on that day. Some of these fol- 
low the so-called Toledo plan of keeping 
open an hour in the morning, to allow 
access to lock-boxes; others deliver mail 
through the carrier’s window during this 
time. The sorting of mail, which for- 
merly kept some 15,000 men employed 
on Sunday, is eliminated by both these 
classes. In almost all cases where work 
is cut down on Sunday, the office force 
gladly reports earlier on Monday in or- 
der to deliver on schedule time. 

The progress of the movement, which 
was started about two years ago by Er- 
nest A. Eggers, a carrier in the New 
York post office, is in no small part due 
to the support of the churches represent- 
ed by the Lord’s Day Alliance, local 
ministers’ organizations, the Epworth 
League, and the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. The Post Office Department early 
showed itself in sympathy, and this fa- 
vorable attitude was communicated 
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through the columns of the Postal Record 
to the local postmasters, who were in- 
structed to use their own option in the 
matter of closing. The postmaster of 
Colorado Springs set the example, fol- 
lowed in the fall of 1910 by the large 
post office at Detroit. Since then the 
‘movement has spread rapidly, with little 
opposition. In the post office appropria- 
tion bill for tg10 the postmaster general 
put his approval on record by inserting a 
clause providing that compensatory time 
off may be permitted during the week to 
clerks doing Sunday work. This he fol- 
lowed up by two successive circular let- 
ters to postmasters urging the discon- 
tinuance of Sunday work. Not all post- 
masters have as yet responded to Mr. 
Hitchcock’s suggestions, and the em- 
ployes therefore supported the Reilly bill 
which has passed the House and which 
limits the work of clerks and carriers 
to eight hours, performed within ten 
hours on six days in the week. This law 
is of special importance to post office 
clerks, at present the only group of gov- 
ernment civil service employes whose 
hours are totally unregulated by law. 
The Post Office appropriation bill last 
year was the occasion for bringing out 
serious grievances in the working con- 
ditions of post office employes. While 
the bill was under consideration strikes 
were going on among the “insurgents” 
in the railway mail service and vigorous 
protests were made by a little group 
among the post office clerks. Little was 
done to improve conditions by last year’s 
bill, beyond some very unsatisfactory leg- 
islation in regard to steel mail cars. The 
continued agitation of the few organized 
in bodies not controlled by the depart- 
ments, whom every effort was made to 
disband, finally penetrated to a certain 
extent even into the mort conservative 
organizations of postal workers, so that 
at their annual conventions practically all 
declared for pensions. Two—besides the 
insurgent National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks—pledged their support of 
the Lloyd anti-gag bill providing that 
civil service employes shall not be re- 
moved without a hearing, and that mem- 
bership in a labor organization shall not 
be sufficient cause for removal. 
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The Lloyd bill has passed the House 
as part of this year’s appropriation bill. 
Many of the postal organizations weni. 
on record for a larger percentage of pro- 
motions to the upper ranks of clerks and 
carriers, and three others urged legisla- 
tion enabling those of the lower ranks, 
the substitutes who had served eighteen 
months or more, to pass immediately on 
regular appointment into the second or 
$800 a year grade. This year’s appro- 
priation bill, as it passed the House, con- 
tained the provision that 75 per cent, in- 
stead of 50 per cent, of those on the 
eligible list should be promoted. The 
demands in regard to substitutes have 
not yet been met. Nor has any retire- 
ment bill been passed, though three have 
been up for discussion. 


RETIREMENT AND 
PENSION SCHEMES 

That of Representative )tiamull 
of New Jersey is a _ straight pen- 
sion scheme (H. R. 9242) like the Goul- 
den bill of earlier sessions, calling for no 
contribution from emgtoyes. This is 
supported by five post office organiza- 
tions and by a majority of all civil ser- 
vice employes and is being agitated for 
both in the columns of the Chief, the or- 
gan of the civil service, and by mass 
meetings in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and other large cities. The 
Hamill bill has disability as well as pen- 
sion provisions. Another is the Austin 
bill, which is contributory, but which pro- 
vides an increase of 15 per cent on all 
salaries. The latter is supported by a 
minority of employes, who hold that 
straight pensions mean, in the long run, 
“deferred pay,” that is, a forcing down 
of salaries. A parliamentary objection 
urged against this is that a law combin- 
ing both pension and increase of salaries 
is a “legislative impossibility.” A third 
bill is the plan of compulsory contribu- 
tion without an increase of salary intro- 
duced at the last session by Representa- 
tive Perkins. This compulsory savings 
plan is based on the model outlined in 
Document No. 745, 61st Congress (the 
Savings and Annuity Plan Proposed for 
the Retirement of Superannuated Civil 
Service Employes), which is the last of 
the series of federal reports on retirement 
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systems prepared for the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment by Her- 
bert D. Brown. Hearings on the Hamill 
bill were held in January before the 
Committee on Civil Service Reform, at 
which all forms of retirement were dis- 
cussed. As Postmaster General Hitch- 
cock and the secretaries of the treasury 
and the navy are all strongly in 
favor of a retirement system there 
seems reason to believe that one of these 
bills will be passed at this session. In 
addition to these responses to some of 
the specific demands, a better provision 
has been made by this year’s appropria- 
tion bill for replacing wooden by steel 
mail cars, a certain fixed. percentage 
being required each year, and the appro- 
priation for railway mail clerks’ per diem 
travel allowance was increased. Though 
no other legislation on conditions in the 
railway mail service was passed the 
last annual report of the postmaster 
general advocates a more generous scale 
of pay for railway mail clerks on the 
ground of the high skill and arduous toil 
required of them. The report has this 
to say of conditions in the railway mail 
service, as brought out by the recent in- 
vestigation of the cost of transporting 
mail: 


In certain branches of that service most 
unsatisfactory conditions were disclosed. Em- 
ployes on certain lines were compelled to 
work exceptionally long hours, while in other 
parts of the service a sufficient period of 
train duty was not required. In many in- 
stances the sanitary condition of the cars had 
been neglected and the health of the em- 
-ployes thus jeopardized. 


The second assistant postmaster gen- 
eral this winter sent out requests for rec- 
ommendations from division superinten- 
dents for improvements in lighting, heat- 
ing, and sanitation in railway mail cars. 
This official action is most interesting in 
view of the charges of bad and unfair 
working conditions brought by the exas- 
perated railway mail clerks last summer. 


[{Two weeks ago the Democratic party in con- 
vention at Baltimore adopted a platform which 
ealls for an investigation of agricultural credit 
societies in Hurope to ascertain whether a system 
of rural credits could be devised suitable to condi- 
tions in the United States. The Renublican plat- 
form adopted at Chicago con.ains a similar recom- 
mendation.—Ep. ] 
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AGRICULTURAL CO-OPE- 
RATION IN GERMANY 
VICTOR VON BOROSINI 


Modern methods of agriculture re- 
quire technical schools, traveling teachers, 
exhibits and experimental stations, as 
well as considerable money for the buy- 
ing of land, buildings and improvements 
and for temporary expenditures. In 
Germany, instruction is provided by the 
government. Funds for long or short 
periods, the former secured by a mort- 
gage on the farm, are the subject of 
special laws throughout Europe, provid- 
ing the farmer cheap credit and secur- 
ity against the recall of his loan. Gov- 
ernmental institutions often issue mar- 
ketable safe titles for investment and 
the German co-operative banks, which 
have been imitated in other countries, 
are recognized not only as rural savings 
depositories, but satisfy temporary needs 
of credit. In 1908 over 12,000 such 
banks held about $400,000,000 in cur- 
rent accounts or in the savings, while 
they had granted over $250,000,000 
credit. During the panic year 1907, the 
rate of interest of the imperial bank was 
over 7 per cent, while the co-operative 
banks maintained a rate of 4 per cent. 
Ower 92 per cent of the co-operative 
societies assume unlimited liability. 

In 1848 Raiffeisen established a co- 
operative cattle buying society with joint 
responsibility, loans to be inside of five 


years. Later loans were made for other 
purposes. 
The first rural co-operative bank, 


founded in 1862, drove out the usurers 
in the district. Loans were granted by 
this institution for five to ten years, with 
the right to call them in in special cases. 
This right to recall money improperly 
used gives the co-operating societies of 
each small district where all members 
know the business and standing of the 
rest, a strong moral power. The capital 
of a co-operative cannot be alienated, 
but in case of dissolution must be used 
for some work of public utility. Each 
society with at least seven members in 
good standing, has a board of five man- 
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agers who decide on new members, loans 
and purchases, and who in their turn are 
controlled by a council of supervisors, 
who also examine the work of the 
cashier, the only paid officer, A 
general assembly approves the general 
policy and keeps track of the finances. 
The working capital is derived partly 
from shares, but mostly from deposits. 
Profits are divided among shareholders; 
the reserve and district welfare work, 
such as improved roads and _ school 
houses. Average running expenses in 
1908 were 18 per cent of the capital. 
Through their central organizations the 
banks have increased their power, ex- 
pended their activity and accomplished a 
division of labor among the members. 
Some societies have become successful 
agents for the purchase of raw materials 
at wholesale and for the sale of farm 
products. 

Another important function of the cen- 
tral organizations is that they insure 
good quality and fair price in supplies. 
In 1904 one-fifth of all purchases were 
sent in for examination, revealing in 
one-third of all the cases short measure, 
for which $65,000 was paid as compen- 
sation. By making possible the collec- 
tive use of bulls and stallions, by estab- 
lishing dairies, and by th2 collective use 


of machinery, especially steam ploughs, . 
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the co-operative societies render to Ger-. 
man husbandry most valuable services. 
The co-operatives are of special value to. 
smaller landowners; the large land- 
owners’ greater needs of capital are fre-. 
quently met by semi-public institutions. 

To counteract the pernicious activity 
of landjobbers, the governments have 
created land-banks and commissions for- 
interior colonization of eastern Germany, 
which are tending to break up large es- 
tates into small farms. These agencies. 
buy estates and setting aside the neces- 
sary land for schools, churches, roads. 
and wells, which they construct tlem- 
selves, divide the remaining land into in- 
dividual plots on which they build farm 
homes. These are sold to farmers from 
Germany, Russia and Hungary, who 
must possess some capital, but who may 
also borrow from the land-bank at low 
prices, the title to the property being se- 
cured after the whole amount has been 
paid back. If the colonist wants to sell 
out he must get the ratification of the 
bank. To rural laborers in these colonies 
are given a house with some ground for 
raising vegetables, and sometimes, even 
pigs and a cow. Their main source of 
income must come, however, from the 
labor they perform for the surrounding 
farmers. 


« 
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LILIAN BRANDT, Contributing Editor 


FIFTY YEARS OF PRISON SERVICE: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By ZuBsuLon Rerp Brockway. Charities Publi- 
cation Committee. 425 pp. $2.00 postpaid. 
Among the unusual number of important books 
relating to social work which the past year has 
brought forth, perhaps the most distinctive 
group is made up of the books about social 
workers: Mrs. . Lowell, Letchworth, and 
Brockway, three of the New York pioneers 
and leaders in philanthropy and _ penology, 
whose influence has extended far beyond their 
own state; Booker Washington, Tom John- 
son, and Henry D. Lloyd, who in different 
ways have made many men think seriously 
and act courageously on_social problems; in 
England Hyndman? and Ruskin, the veteran of 
English Socialism and the prophet crying in 
a wilderness for reforms which have in part 


iSee Tur Survey of May 11 for review of The 
Record of an Adventurous Life, by H. M. Hyndman. 


been accomplished and are in part included 
in the program of statesmen or in the dreams 
of large numbers of disciples; and in Japan 
the “peasant sage” whose principles for im- 
proving social conditions were so curiously 
like our own. 


In the leisure of recent years Mr. Brock- 
way has reviewed the eighty-five years of his 
life and especially the half century from 1848 
to 1900, during which he was engaged almost 
uninterruptedly in prison service. It is a 
remarkable story, and it is told with all the 
vigor and decision characteristic of the su- 
perintendent of Elmira Reformatory. The 
personality shows in every sentence, and we 
cannot be too grateful to Mrs. Barrows for 
having done her editorial work with a deli- 
cate touch. For the long line of events and 
the development of the theories connected 
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with Mr. Brockway’s name which have had 
so powerful an influence here and in Europe, 
it will be necessary to read the entire book. 
We cannot, however, forbear quoting a passage 
which seems to represent its spirit: “Let me 
ask the kind reader not to impatiently dismiss 
the recital of these apparently trifling inci- 
dents, for in truth they form a not unim- 
portant part of the record of my life. To 
the unreflective they may seem trivial, as at 
the time of occurrence they were lightly 
passed or quite unnoticed. But no event in 
any human life is truly trivial. Character is 


but the sum and product of all impressions . 


ever received, added to hereditary tendency. 
It is these simple experiences which develop 
positive tendencies of mind and lead to the 
formation and confirmation of opinions which 
help in the avoidance of evil and the execu- 
tion of good. The belief that elements of in- 
dividual character are thus largely formed, 
that in the incidents of a life beyond the in- 
dividual control the choices themselves are 
predetermined, is the warrant for recalling 
such details.” 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF WILLIAM PRYOR 
LETCHWORTH 

By J. N. Larnep. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

472 pp. $2.00; by mail of Tum Survey $2.11. 
Mr. Larned is an admirable historian of the 
long, serene, harmonious life of this “student 
and minister of public benevolence,’ who, be- 
fore he had reached middle age, deliberately 
withdrew from private business and made 
public service the first concern of his life. 
His special interests during his twenty-three 
years as commissioner of the State Board of 
Charities were dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren, the epileptic, the insane, and his influ- 
ence in securing better care for them is well 
known. “Letchworth Village” will commem- 
morate his work for the epileptics, as ““Letch- 
worth Park,” his beautiful Glen Iris estate, 
will stand forever f-r the people of the State 
of New York a reminder of his love of na- 
ture and his generous desire to share the 
beauties of his home with his fellow-citizens. 
The story of his life “is almost wholly a story 
of noble labors. He toiled for the bet- 
tering of conditions among the unfortunates 
of his part of the world, as others toil for the 
rewards that come back to the laborer’s self, 
in luxuries and gratifications that go with 
wealth, or in the honors of public life. To 
the extent that he had what might be called 
wealth, in a comparative sense, it can almost 
be said that he took to himself no luxuries 
from it and little of the gratifications that 
depend on wealth. He gave himself the great 
indulgence of Glen Iris; but he held that only 
as a life tenant, preparing it always for pub- 
lic possession and use. It is because 
he made so little of the personal side of his 
life, and took into it so much from the other 
life around him, that the account of it is 
meagre in biographical incident. What he 
did has no dramatic quality for a reader’s en- 
tertainment. . . . Mr. Letchworth was one 
of the happiest of 11en: in his benevolent se- 
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renity of temper; in the warmth of fellow- 
feeling which made mankind interesting to 
him; in his many friendships; in the assur- 
ance he could feel of holding a high place in 
public esteem; and, above all, in the. satis- 
fying fruits of his work.” 


THE LIFE OF JOHN RUSKIN 


By B. T. Cook. The Macmillan Company. 2 v. 

540, 615 pp. $7.00; by express $7.70; of THE 

Survey $7.60. 
It hardly seems possible to refer to this 
book without calling it “definitive.” It is 
written by the editor of the “definitive” edi- 
tion of Ruskin’s works, who says modestly 
that he “cannot honestly say” that he has read 
every one of the twelve hundred books, pam- 
phlets, and articles listed in the best bibliogra- 


-phy of Ruskiniana, but that he has “probably 


read more of them than most other persons.” 
Ruskin’s life was a long one, too, though 
many of the later years were but a death-in- 
life. To a remarkable degree it was private 
and secluded. There were few events, but 
on the other hand he made for himself a 
great event out of the blowing of a rose, 
the passing of a cloud, a sentence from Plato 
or Job or Saint John. His habit of minute 
observation of the beauties of a flower or 
the truth of an idea is an impressive thing. 
We should of course take special interest in 
his influence as a political economist and so- 
cial reformer—his emphasis on the impor- 
tance of social conditions, his repudiation of 
laissez-faire, his pleas for educational reforms 
which should give free scope to all for self- 
development, his ardent desire for a better 
organization of industry—but we confess that 
we lingered rather over the picture of 
the little boy of eight, ten, and twelve years, 
seated before his study table in the recess 
consecrated to him, and engrossed in his 
“works’—long poems on his summer travels, 
after the manner of Wordsworth’s Excur- 
sion, and a mineralogical dictionary, not to 
mention pursuits more common to his years. 
He was always a child in his parents’ home 
during their life-time. When he was forty 
years old his father was overheard asking an 
Oxford tutor if he could not “put John in 
the way of some scientific study of political 
economy,” 


HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


By Caro Luoyp. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 2 vy. 
ore pp. $5.00; by mail of THm Survny 


A very different life was this one from any 
of the three we have just glanced at, but like 
all three of them in the strong religious in- 
fluence of his childhood home. There was an 
uncle who was so upright that he always car- 
ried two pencils in his pocket, one belonging 
to the company for which he worked and one 
to himself, which he used for the correspond- 
ing purposes. The children were at one time 
under the impression that God held the title 
as a result of election, having confused their 
theological studies with their practical knowl- 
edge of New York politics. This biography 
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is also of a different type from any of the 
three preceding, as indeed each of them is of 
a distinct character. This story is written 
by Mr. Lloyd’s sister, with the help of sev- 
eral of his near friends and relatives, and has 
all the touches of loving intimacy which give 
the sense of personal acquaintance. It is 
like making a new friend to read it. His 
life was not finished. He was “cut off in 
the afternoon of life, with many hours of 
work yet before dark.” His fundamental 
article of faith, as formulated in one of his 
note-books, is one that must be the basis of 
all really effective social work: “We had ra- 
ther fail seventy times seven with the people 
and succeed at the last, than succeed without 
the people at the first attempt.” 


A PEASANT SAGE OF JAPAN 

Translated from The MHotokuki by _ TApDASU 

YOSHIMOTO. Longmans, Green and Company. 

254 pp. $1.50; by mail of Tur SurveEy $1.59. 
Kinjiro Ninomiya (1787-1856) was a social 
worker of the days just before the disappear- 
ance of the old feudal order in Japan. After 
this death he received the title of Sontoku, 
Respecter of Virtue or The Virtuous, and this 
mame has displaced the one given him by his 
parents. Out of a childhood and youth of 
extreme privations he developed an austere 
philosophy and morality which he first applied 
uncompromisingly to his own life and then 
used for the benefit of others. By extra- 
ordinary efforts he recovered his ancestral 
estates, then sold them to provide money for 
a philanthropic undertaking. In his early 
manhood he was asked by a samurai whose 
family was fallen on evil days to take charge 
of his affairs. Convinced that the good of the 
clan required that he should undertake this, 
Sontoku reluctantly accepted. He required 
the samurai to adopt a regime of the strictest 
economy and to do nothing without his con- 
sent for five years; he secured the co-opera- 
tion of all the servants; and at the end of the 
five years the debts were all paid and there 
was a balance on hand. The samurai wished 
to give Sontoku this balance. He accepted 
one-third of it and distributed it among the 
servants, returning home as poor as when he 
had come. After this the chief adviser to 
the Shogun, a man of high aims and great 
ability, wished to appoint Sontoku to an in- 
fluential position in the government, but did 
not see his way to do it because he was only 
a farmer and “the spirit of the age judges a 
man by his position and not by his worth.” 
He summoned him, however, to rehabilitate 
an estate which had become extremely poor 
and demoralized. After three years’ hesitation 
Sontoku agreed to do it, if after making a 
preliminary study of the situation, he was 
able to discover the cause of the distress. He 
visited every house and “studied the land and 
the people” and then had a frank talk with 
the lord, who gave him an absolutely free 
thand. He undertook the responsibility, though 
it meant ruin to his own house and failure 
in the conventional idea of filial piety. He ac- 
complished restoration here as he had in the 
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previous case, by inculcating habits of industry 
and economy. He would live no better than 
the poorest and worked incessantly, holding 
court at daybreak to settle disputes, going all 
day among the people, instructing them at 
night. A man sent by the lord to help him 
turned out to be a knave and caused some 
embarrassment because, being of superior rank, 
he could not be treated with authority and 
Sontoku could not afford the time to convert 
him to his point of view. What he did was 
to ask his wife to ply the enemy with sake 
and delicacies so that he spent all his time 
feasting and was too drunk to consult with 
the villagers when they sought him with their 
plots. His policy for restoration included 
cultivation of all the waste corners and open- 
ing up of wild land, improvement in methods, 
provision for bad seasons when they could be 
anticipated, and assistance in the way of seed 
and implements to those who were too poor 
to buy them, in addition to insistence on his 
fundamental principles of industry, frugality, 
and fair dealing. Observing that in some 
cases people whom he helped liberally only 
sank the deeper into distress, he concluded 
that charity was no kindness to those who 
would make no effort to reform their evil 
courses, and accordingly began to refuse help 
to those who, after he had instructed them 
earnestly, gave no signs of reformation. This 
procedure, naturally, was severely criticized, 
not only by the poor who were affected, but 
also by certain of the lord’s retainers, who 
felt that discrimination was unkind and un- 
just. The Doimyo, however, upheld Sontoku 
without argument, and his critics were con- 
vinced by results that he was right. From this 
time on, until his death in his seventieth year, 
he passed all his time in such tasks as this, 
going from one poverty-stricken or famine- 
ridden district to another, and everywhere 
bringing order and prosperity by the appli- 
cation of his principles. Sympathy, careful 
study of the individual and adaptation of treat- 
ment to his particular needs, search for under- 
lying causes, efficient utilization of resources, 
and insistence on the importance of material 
resources, were as characteristic of Sontoku’s 
philosophy and methods as they are of our 
own. He started a co-operative loan society 
twenty years before similar organizations were 
started in Germany. An incident which oc- 
curred towards the end of his life illustrates 
his theories. The governor sent him to try 
to settle the controversy between two villages 
which were always quarreling. He began 
building water-works. When the work was fin- 
ished there was more than enough water for 
both villages; the hostility disappeared; indus- 
try increased; and soon both villages were in 
a prosperous condition. Their ill-will, Sontoku 
explained, “was not natural to them, but 
arose out of the scarcity of water, for which 
they contended. . . Their poverty, 
too, which was caused by their lack of water, 
was responsible for their quarrelsomeness, 
for there are few things more conducive to 
mean, cold hearts than dire poverty. . . . 
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The lack of water was not really due to the 
small quantity available, but to its waste and 
abuse—and this you will find to be true in 
all cases of poverty.” Many disciples gathered 
around Sontoku in his later years, and one 
of them after his death wrote this account of 
his life. The Emperor caused it to be widely 
circulated and recently it has been republished 
by the Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


Are newspaper and magazine writers free 
to tell the truth? It not, why not, and what 
can we do about it? These are the ques— 
tions to be thrashed out at a National News- 
paper Conference which is to be held under 
the auspices of the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison, July 
29-Aug. 1. A paper read by Livy S. Rich- 
ard, editor of the Boston Common, on “What. 
the Newspapers Can’t Do” at Madison last 
October started discussion among a group: 
of journalists which led them to request the 
University of Wisconsin to call such a 
conference. To show that the desire for 
the conference is not restricted to any class. 
of journalists a state committee of approxi-— 
mately 100 of the leading newspaper and mag- 
azine men of Wisconsin, representing all 
political views and interests in the common-- 
wealth, was organized to further the project. 
Among those who kave agreed to participate 
are Melville E. Stone, manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press; William J. Bryan, editor of the 
Commoner; William Allen White, editor of 
the Emporia Gazette; Fremont Older, editor 
of the San Francisco Bulletin; Normal Hap- 
good, editor of Collier's Weekly; and Charles 
ti. Grasty, of the Baltimore Sun. William T. 
Stead, of the London Review of Reviews, 
who was lost on the Titanic, was to have 
been a participant also. 

The questions presented to the conference 
will be analyzed and considered at the var- 
ious sessions as follows: 


Tuesday Morning, July 80: Is the Newspaper 
Reading Public Getting All the Truth It is En- 
titled To? 

Tuesday Evening, July 30: Can the Impartiality 
of the News-Gathering and News-Supplying Agen- 
cies be Fairly Challenged? 

Wednesday Morning, July 31: 
Service Affected by— 

The Constantly Increasing Cost of the News- 
Plant? 

The Increasing Proportion of Total News- 
paper Revenue Derived from the Advertisers? 

3. The Non-Journalistic Interests of the Cap- 
italist Owner? 

Wednesday Hvening, July 81: If the News- 
paper is to play Its Due Part in Social Advance, 
Can it be Run as Simply a Business Proposition? 

Thursday Morning, August 1: Can Commercial 
Journalism Make Good, Or Must We Look to the 
Hndowed Newspaper ? 

Thursday Afternoon, August 1: 
Look to the Public Newspaper? 


* OK x 
BRHAD AND ROSES 


JAMES OPPENHEIM IN THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
[“Bread for all. and Roses, too”—a slogan of the 
women in the West.] 


How is News 


paper 
2. 


Or Must We 


As we come marching, marching, in the beauty of 
the day, 

A million darkéned kitchens, a thousand mill-lofts 
gray 

Are touched with all the radiance that a sudden. 
sun discloses, 

For the people hear us singing, “Bread! and Roses, 
Bread and Roses.’’ 
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From Yhe Masses Cover “May issue, 1912. By 
Alice Beach Winter. 


As we come marching, marching, we battle, too, for 
men— 

For they are women’s children, and we mother them 

"again. 

Our lives shall not be sweated from birth until life 
closes— Me 

Hearts starve as well as bodies: Give us Bread, but 
give us Roses! — 


AS we come marching, 
women dead 

‘Go crying through our singing their ancient song 
of Bread; 

‘Small art and love and beauty their drudging 
spirits knew— : 

Yes, it is Bread we fight for—but we fight fo 
Roses, too. 


marching, unnumbered 


As we come marching, 
Greater Days— 

The rising of the women means the rising of the 
race— 

No more the drudge and idler—ten that toil where 
one reposes— : 

‘But a sharirs of life’s glories: Bread and Roses, 
Bread and Roses! 


marching, we bring the 
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COMPENSATION LAWS IN CALIFORNIA 


To THE EpiTor: 

In your issue of May 18, on page 316, ap- 
pears the statement that the act of California 
in regard to workmen’s compensation has been 
amended since 1911. This statement is not 
quite accurate. The law originally passed is 
still in force and has not been changed in 
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any particular. Two additional bits of legis- 
lation were enacted, compelling employers, 
physicians, and insurance companies to report 
all industrial accidents causing disability of 
one week or more. 

A constitutional amendment was passed in 
October, 1911, enabling the legislature to make 
the compensation compulsory instead of elect- 
ive. This has as yet not been done by the 
legislature. 

Aaron L. SAPIRo, 

[Secretary Industrial Accident Board of 

the State of California. ] 


CATCHING UP 


To THE EDIToR: 


Fearing that some of us may come to have 
a too exalted idea of our progressiveness in 
advocating pensions for widows, etc., I quote 
the following extract, which I chanced upon 
in looking over an old book on China, by 
John L. Nevins; published by Harper Broth- 
ers in 1869: 

“Societies for affording pecuniary aid to 
widows are very common, and exist either in- 
dependently or in connection with societies 
embracing several distinct objects conjointly. 
Immediately after the death of her husband, 
a widow receives a larger stipend than at any 
subsequent time, in order to assist her in 
providing for her young children. This allow- 
ance is gradually diminished.” 

We appear to be gradually getting abreast 
of China. 

R. M. BRADLEY, 

Boston. 


JOTTINGS 


A MINIMUM PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK 


The New York city tentative budget for 
1913 is to be in the hands of the committee 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment on or before July 15. Efforts are being 
made to have social workers unite on a min- 
imum social program which may be submit- 
ted to the budgetary committee. A confer- 
ence was called for June 25 by the Neigh- 
borhood Workers’ Association and the New 
York Federation of Churches. -t was decid- 
ed that such a program should be prepared 
and that the chairman, William J. Schieffelin, 
should be empowered to appoint committees 
composed of organizations acquainted with 
the work of one or more departments of the 
city government. These committees should 
each report a few outitanding needs to the 
social group gathered at a subsequent meet- 
ing. It was understood that there should 
be co-operation with the department heads 
and other city officials. The program thus 
presented will be adopted by a majority of 
the organizations represented and supported 
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before the tentative budgets are presented, 
and up to the time the whole budget is final- 
ly adopted. 

It was distinctly understood that no or- 
ganization pledges itself to confine itself en- 
tirely to the items suggested to the conference 
or settled by them. The plan of a minimum 
program implies union by many on a few 
essentials. Suggestions for consideration by 
the committee may be sent to either the Neigh- 
borhood Workers’ Association or the Federa- 
tion of Churches. 


TO PLAN PUBLIC FESTIVALS 


Believing that a decided need exists in New 
York city for some strong organization which 
shall plan and carry out all festival celebra- 
tions and pageants, such as Fourth of July 
and Labor Day celebrations and festivals like 
the Hudson-Fulton affair, a number of people 
recently formed a Committee on Festivals and 
pageants to fulfil this function. The initia- 
tive in the matter was taken by the Arts and 
Festivals Committee of the Neighborhood 
Workers’ Association, which sent out a call 
reciting that 

“Public and private subscriptions are made 
for these purposes, but no one _ especially 
trained and experienced body now exists 
which can carry out these festivals with the 
maximum of efficiency and effectiveness. 

“It has been suggested that a committee of 
private citizens be formed to offer its serv- 
ices to the New Public Recreation Commis- 
sion, which would take these matters of fes- 
tivals and pageants in hand. Such a commit- 
tee should be formed of a variety of people, 
artists, educators, social workers, etc., each 
interested in some particular phase of the 
problem. 

“The Arts and Festivals Committee of the 
Association of Neighborhood Workers of 
New York has done a considerable amount 
of work along this line, during the last five 
years. But it realizes that a much stronger 
group must be formed to cope with the larger 
, problems _ successfully. This committee 
wishes to act as an organizing nucleus for 
such a group and any experience or informa- 
tion which this present committee has ac- 
cumulated will be entirely at the disposal of 
the new organization ” 

At the appointed meeting there seemed to 
be no disagreement as to the need for such 
a committee. It was agreed that the persons 
present together with the Arts and Festivals 
Committee of the i.cighborhood Workers’ 
Association should form themselves into the 
permanent organization named above. It 
was decided to devote several months to ac- 
cumulating all available data on the subject; 
to finding out what had been done along sim- 
ilar lines by other organizations and to seeing 
what would be the possibilities of co-operat- 
ing with them. The committee, of which 
John W. Alexander is chairman and Katharine 
Lord secretary, will report next October. 
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BEST SELLERS AT 
CLEVELAND 


The demand for books and pam- 
phlets over THr Survey’s counter 
at headquarters during the National 
Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection at Cleveland gives some 
idea of the books social workers. 
are reading this summer. 

Omitting pamphlets, the greatest 
call was for the following, in the 
order named: 


A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, Jane 
Addams ($1). 

The Delinquent Child and the Home, Sophon- 
isba P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott ($2). 

ort aan of Social Work, Edward T. Devine 
($1). 

Fatigue and Efficiency, 
($3.50). 

The Child in the City, Edited by Sophonisba 
P. Breckinridge ($1.50). 

Social Forces, Edward T. Devine ($1). 

Preventive Treatment of Neglected Children, 
Hastings H. Hart ($2.70). 

Wider Use of the School Plant, Clarence A. 
Perry ($1.25). 

Handbook of Settlements, 
($1.50). 

Penal Servitude, E. Stagg Whitin ($1.50). 

How Two Hundred Children Live and Learn, 
Rudolph R. Reeder ($1.25). 

Among School Gardens, M. 


Josephine Goldmark 


Robert A. Woods. 


Louise Greene 


($1.25). 
One Thousand Homeless Men, Alice Willard 
Solenberger ($1.25). 


Of the thirteen titles, seven. are 
Russell Sage Foundation Publica- 
tions; three more are brought out 
by Charities Publication Commit- 
tee. Six of the thirteen are 1912 
books; the others older. 

To those who were not at Cleve- 
land—or to those who were—thege 
books, one or all, will be sent post- 
paid in return for legal tender to. 
the amount given after each. All 
thirteen of them for $20. They’re 
books no social worker can skip. 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per line. 
Want” advertisements under the various headings, ‘Situations Wanted,” ‘Help Wanted,” etc., five cents each 
word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 
letters without charge. Other words may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. Replies will be forwarded by us 
to the advertiser. Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the 
Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement shall first appear. Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


——e The Meadville 
Theological School 


@ Trains for the present day ministry. No doctrinal 
tests. Beneficiary and scholarship funds. Fellowship. 
for study abroad yielding $810, awarded annually to. 
a competent graduate. Special lectureships. For 
catalogue, address, 


Ww. COX GREEN 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


HELP, WANTED 
WOMEN for welfare work in quarry, mine, rail- 


d oth labo . Nursing, i 
NORTHERN STEAMSHIP Co. ee ; fonching roi porleheetrequined, ands abilite te 


speak Italian. or Polish, desirable. Opportunity 


S.S. NORTH LAND for original constructive work. Address C. L., 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and SEA 
Chicago Saturdays WANTED—Trained nurse for vocational school 


near Chicago, to care for health of girls and teach 
hygiene. Address, enclosing qualifications, Mrs. 
B. T. Gould, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Meals a la Carte 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. ; WANTED—A thoroughly experienced case 
Season from June 19 to first week in September. worker, who is also able to train volunteers, for 


; c : ; work in an associated charities district office, 
Tickets optional. Rail or Steamship on under exceptionally good conditions, Salary $1,200 


small additional payments. White for par- j a year. Address 1021 Survny. 


ticulars and printed matter to ne ae meen a 
: HD—Superintendent for girls home, o 
W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A. ytwenty inmates. Industrial training, &c. Send 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. “references -and state salary. Room 205 Taylor 
' Building, Norfolk, Va. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
POSITION of executive capacity in boys’ school 


by young married man. Experienced, efficient and 
LADIES ATTENTION capable. Address 1022, THp SURVEY. 
a | ITALIAN American, social worker, investigator, 
re ou ong 1] os on a acquainted with conditions in the underworld. 
P. A. Vagnini, No. 74 Grove street, New York 
If so, do you know what the Franklin Square City. 


qiouse: tet Tt you, denon you onan fo. Th ,.2 EXPJRIENCED institutional teacher, desires 
home-hotel in the heart of Boston for young permanent position, also for summer as helpe., 
women. It has a transient department for all wo- tutoring or clerical work, Address Miss L. R., 
men traveling alone, who may need to stop for a care Mrs, L. F. Ford, 105 East 22nd St. _ 

few days in the city, or who may be coming to the FINANCIAL man, ordained, successful speaker, 
city fot purposes of study. It is SAFE, it is CLEAN, writer, and social worker, will engage with Church 
itis COOL, it is COMFORTABLE, its rates are REASON- or Settlement. J. W. Hickok,’ Jamestown, N. Y. 
ABLE. If you are coming to Boston for afew days ~ as 


CRESS. ap a hota ore a A CHALLENGE TO THE 
CONTEMPORARY CHURCH 


A rint of Jane Addams’s article in THE SURVEY 

SCHOOLS oy May 4. Connie her address on the protection of 

Preparation for executive positions in the ese aon tg a Belore ae Chesten Priel 

, t en a eligion Forwar ovement. 

YOUNG WOMEN SB COHRISTIAN ABSOCTATION Saale cope 5 eee Dee ce for distribution, 60 cents; 
is offered at the 100 or more copies 2 cents each (express extra). 

RATIONS hel RA LING SCHOO THE SURVEY, 105 East 22d Street, New York 


Address: 125 East z7th Street, New York City 


Fifty Years of Prison Service 


| J Brcsacey 


HE most interesting contribution in many years to the 

literature of prison reform is the Autobiography of 
Zebulon R. Brockway, just published under the title, FIFTY 
YEARS OF PRISON SERVICE. : 

Here is a man who had to live with his theories before he 
wrote of them. He it was who put the theory of the indeter- 
minate sentence into operation as superintendent for a quarter 
of a century of the famous Elmira Reformatory, following his 
earlier experience at the Albany and Rochester Penitentiaries 
and the Detroit House of Correction. 

The “Father of Reformatories” has told his story simply 
and well. His contentions are aptly illustrated by anecdotes 
from his long experience. His book is inspired with the 
vigorous spirit of struggle and achievement which character- 
ized his work, but it has, none-the-less, full measure of that 
reminiscent charm which comes only with advancing years. 

Indispensable to every prison official, it is of rare 
interest, too, to the general reader. 


12 mo. Illustrated CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
Price postpaid, $2. 105 EAST 22d STREET :: 3: NEW YORK 


TYRREL PRINT, SEW YORK. 


